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JT^HE question of sovereignty is receiving at the moment 
-*- increasing attention, and the idea of the "sovereign 
state" is being attacked. In the criticisms, however, 
which are being directed against it there are certain relevant 
points which have not been sufficiently emphasised and to 
which it is the aim of this paper to call attention. It is not 
thereby implied that what may be called the traditional 
view of sovereignty is theoretically satisfactory; it seems 
indeed necessary to maintain that the traditional concep- 
tion is no longer a true expression of fact. Political fact is 
derivative in its nature, being the outcome of a very com- 
plex mass of various kinds of forces — physical, biological, 
psychological, and especially economic. Discussions on 
sovereignty have probably not sufficiently recognised this 
conditioned character of political fact ; and, in consequence, 
the tendency seems to be to treat the problem of sovereignty 
as if it were merely a question of the relation between the 
state and subordinate social groupings. That is probably 
how the problem first begins to be felt; but to stop with such 
an opposition leads only to emphasis being put upon the 
group as against the traditional state, or upon the need of a 
"synthesis" or "integration" of the groups in a larger 
group. That does not effect any very vital solution, any 
more than did the former controversy of "man versus the 
state." It may be that the question whether the groups 
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should each be sovereign, or whether the state should be 
shorn of its sovereign powers, is not the question of primary 
importance. It may be that that is only a question of 
organisation, a question of method; while the primary 
question is, what necessitates an organisation of such and 
such a kind? That means that it is essential to know what 
is being aimed at in the reorganisation, what is the task that 
has been set for solution, what has given rise to these tasks 
or problems? If the political problem is one concerning the 
relation between the state and social organisations or groups, 
that implies an opposition between them ; and it is necessary 
to know the cause of the opposition. If the state is con- 
demned in favour of the minor groups, why is this condem- 
nation passed on it? Is it because of the inadequacy of its 
aims? It may be, as Professor Laski says, that "in the 
England before the war the ideal of the trade-unions was a 
wider ideal than that which the state had attained," 1 but 
was it an ideal to which they could give effect? It is 
advisable to put the question in this particular form, 
because it serves to bring out a difficulty which probably 
constitutes the problem of sovereignty. It is impossible 
to put much value upon an ideal which is not realisable; 
and doubt may be expressed whether the trade-unions were 
capable of giving effect to their ideal. It may also be that 
what prevented them from doing so, what set limitations 
upon their capacity is what moulds the state and necessi- 
tates its character. Only, the statesman who acts on be- 
half of the state feels himself directly limited as to what he 
can do, because he is face to face with the real forces at 
work, while the trade-unions are not up against these real 
forces and consequently tend to regard the state as the real 
obstacle, since it is the state with which they come into 
contact. 

Now the idea to be put forward here is that the political 
organisation rests upon, and is conditioned by, various 
factors or forces of a non-political nature; that they are 

1 Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty, p. 15. 
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impersonal, but not merely psychological, and are capable 
of scientific treatment; and that only by a scientific knowl- 
edge of these forces and a scientific control of their opera- 
tion is it possible to solve the problem of sovereignty in the 
sense of a problem concerning the relation between the state 
and subordinate organisations. The aim at present is only 
to suggest that this is the best line of solution; and no 
attempt is to be made to analyse these forces or even to 
specify their nature. That is probably not the task of 
political theory. The latter may utilise such results when, 
and if, they are accomplished by the sciences they more 
directly concern. What is to be done here is to elaborate 
the suggested idea by a consideration of various points, 
first, the traditional view of sovereignty and its inade- 
quacy; second, historical aspects of the relation between 
state and subordinate organisations; third, conclusions 
from these facts and their significance for the question of 
sovereignty. 

I. What may be called the traditional view of sover- 
eignty gradually took shape with the rise of the modern 
unitary state and was in its origin influenced by Roman 
ideas. That view regards the state as one and supreme; 
this supremacy is its sovereignty; and the characteristics of 
sovereignty are indivisibility, inalienability, and illimit- 
ability. The theories of Hobbes and Rousseau may differ 
as to how this sovereignty is exercised and as to who 
exercises it, but they agree as to the qualities attaching to a 
sovereign power and as to sovereignty being an attribute of 
the state. Such sovereignty signifies, in practice, authority 
and control over individuals and over organisations or 
associations. The existence of the latter may even be re- 
garded as incompatible with, or as inimical to the sover- 
eignty of the state, as by Hobbes and Rousseau. The state 
will in practice prevent any minor organisation, for instance 
a labour organisation, from usurping or encroaching upon 
its supremacy or sovereign powers. It stands, or claims to 
stand, and is asserted to stand in a unique relation to all 
other forms of social organisations; all the latter are equally 
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— or should be and are believed to be — subordinate to it, 
while it itself is not subordinate to any other body. To be 
subordinate to another state or to some international body 
would mean a deprivation of sovereignty — a difficulty 
which lies at the root of such a body as the League of 
Nations. The sovereignty of the state has, accordingly, 
two aspects — internal and external. Its external aspect is 
expressed in the form of treaties and agreements or conven- 
tions, in the maintenance of prestige, and in the possession 
of force — an army or navy or both — to secure its claims. 
Its internal aspect is its relation to minor associations and 
to its individual members; this aspect appears in the form of 
law; the relation is maintained through the enforcement of 
law and through the maintenance of a type of order which is 
called a political order. 

Such, in very general terms, is the character of the state, 
though such a characterisation, in view of what the state at 
the present time does, and in view of the nature of other 
social organisations, is admittedly inadequate. It is inade- 
quate because the state has, in recent times, undertaken 
many other tasks than those of making and enforcing law 
and of defence against attack; it attends, for instance, to the 
national health and to education, to the poor and the aged, 
to unemployment and other industrial matters; and re- 
cently it has claimed the fixing of prices as one of its sover- 
eign functions. It is inadequate, too, because other social 
organisations or groups make rules and enforce them, even 
by fines; for instance, clubs, unions, boroughs; so that these 
are law-making and law-enforcing bodies, and the state is 
not uniquely the law-making and law-enforcing body. 
What, however, is distinctive of the state is its sovereignty, 
its claim to supremacy; to its decisions there attach a 
finality and an indisputability which do not attach to the 
decisions of any other organisation; and this supremacy 
appears in the control which it exercises over the rules or 
by-laws of its subordinate organisations and in the redress 
offered in the law-courts to individuals who feel themselves 
wronged at the hands of their associations or unions. State 
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laws or political laws are ultimate; it is they which finally 
influence the decisions of the law-courts, and law-courts are 
organs of the state. 

It is the "sovereign state" implied in this theory that is 
being attacked. The unitary character of that state is 
maintained to be much too simple. In modern times the 
state has become something quite distinct from other asso- 
ciations, that is, in practice, though it has not always been 
given due recognition in theory. In more general terms 
the distinction is one between state and society, the latter 
meaning the different associations into which the individual 
citizens may enter. The significance of this distinction (in 
some quarters not very freely admitted) and the problems 
arising from it have not been clearly appreciated.. There 
has arisen the question of the nature of the relation between 
the state and subordinate organisations, between the state 
and the individual and between the state and classes of 
individuals. It is the nature of this relation that consti- 
tutes the problem of sovereignty — a problem which did not 
arise where the distinction between state and individual or 
class of individuals, between state and society was not 
keenly felt. But the distinction leads to a still more im- 
portant question — namely that concerning the factors or 
forces, which condition and determine the state. Once a 
distinction is made between state and society, what becomes 
of very great importance for the problem of sovereignty is 
the location and nature of the forces which move and 
fashion the political mechanism. It has been held by 
some that the state is that which is present in, and ani- 
mates, the individual and social groups as its parts or 
organs; but the facts make it more probable that social 
organisations animate the state. It is necessary to ask 
whether the state is such an organisation as has within it- 
self its own motive power, or whether it draws that power, 
draws its sustenance — in the physical sense of material to 
carry on its activities as well as in a spiritual sense of aim or 
purpose — from the social organisations and the conditions 
on which they rest. What is the relation between political 
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forces and social forces, or the forces which make themselves 
felt in the life of the social individual? 

It may be said with truth that there is no social force, no 
social movement, and no social question which may not 
very easily become a political force, movement, or question. 
A strike generally regarded as a purely economic weapon 
has been seen to assume a political character. The demands 
of Labour, at first giving rise to an economic movement, 
have come to express themselves politically. The fixing of 
prices, which has been held to be purely a matter of eco- 
nomic adjustment, has recently been declared to be a 
"sovereign function of Parliament," and attempts on the 
part of Labour to influence prices have been interpreted as 
having political significance. These are only a few in- 
stances of how the sphere of what has political significance 
varies. It is here that the root of one of the objections to 
the modern sovereign state is found. The state is claiming 
to be or attempting to be "omnicompetent," and objec- 
tion is taken to this omnicompetence. It claims to be, or 
attempts to be, all-inclusive. This all-inclusiveness and 
omnicompetence are characteristics of the sovereign state, 
which claims to include the whole of the individual and 
exercises compulsion upon him to do what it wants him to 
do. Against this it is argued that the state cannot be 
sovereign, because it cannot be all-inclusive and omnicom- 
petent. All these attributes stand or fall together. To 
come to a decision, however, concerning the full implica- 
tions of such an argument, by mere abstract considerations is 
impossible. It seems sometimes to be believed that the 
state is always the creature that is all-absorbing, that is 
always claiming to be all-inclusive. What is necessary is to 
understand how the state has come to have that apparent 
character of all-inclusiveness and omnicompetence. What 
an appeal to the facts is likely to show is that the state is 
continually adjusting itself to the demands being made 
upon it, that the characters of all-inclusiveness and omni- 
competence arise from the means which it is compelled to 
adopt — if it is to meet these demands. Capital and Labour 
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alike have appealed to the state, asking that it, not they, 
shall "solve" some problem. 

What is the significance of this for political theory? To 
give reality to the latter it is necessary to consider the state 
in relation to its conditions. Political science cannot deal 
with the state in the abstract and at the same time expect 
to reach a sound view of the nature of the state. That will 
lead to, as it has led to, a purely formal doctrine of sover- 
eignty. Theory has concerned itself with the sovereignty of 
King and Parliament, with the sovereignty of the people, 
with questions of franchise and of representation, of making 
representation more representative, with forms of govern- 
ment such as monarchy, autocracy, democracy and so on. 
In the meantime the sovereignty of the people and the rep- 
resentative character of government have been declared 
illusions and contemptuously rejected. Democracy has 
been called an empty form; and it may be so; and it may be 
that parliament is only an institution that is retained be- 
cause its imprimatur is necessary to legalise, or to give legal 
form to, conditions forced upon it. Hence political theory 
may easily become formal through viewing the state in an 
abstract and static manner, through dealing with institu- 
tions that are sovereign only in form or name, and with the 
means of exercising sovereignty that are only formal. To 
avoid this it is necessary to take into account the conditions 
and presuppositions of the state. This method will bring 
political theory into relation with the different forces that 
operate both in and through society — physical or natural on 
the one hand, psychological and economic on the other, 
and hence into relation with the other sciences. The result 
is likely to be that the state in itself has little motive- 
power that is distinctively political, that that motive- 
power is non-political in origin. 

II. The distinction between state and society is one 
which is not found at all historical levels of social evolution, 
but at the present level it is recognised in everyday expe- 
rience and in common speech; and history confirms the 
reality of the distinction. History shows that the state as 
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it is known to us has not always existed; it has come to be 
what it is through a conflict with other social organisations; 
and it has emerged from a type of social life in which it can- 
not be said to have existed at all. It is possible to trace the 
conditions which led to such an emergence, to trace the 
process whereby the earlier and simpler organisation be- 
came transformed into that of a political type; whereby 
aspects of human life, which were not absorbed by the 
evolving state and carried along with it in its evolution 
became centred in minor social groups; whereby some of 
these groups, though offshoots, as it were, from the develop- 
ment of the state, seemed at times to threaten the state; 
and whereby the state extended its own sway, overthrew 
possible rivals, or else built them into its own organisation, 
even though they had a more ancient lineage than itself. 
The sovereign state is a thing of evolution; it can be seen 
in the making; there was a time when there was social life 
without a state, though it was a time when man's life was 
simple and one organisation was capable of providing for all 
man's needs. As against abstract a priori views of the state 
and its functions, history shows what the state actually 
does, what functions it has been led to undertake, and the 
causes or factors which have led to its development and to 
its assuming certain tasks. This does not mean an admis- 
sion that the historical treatment of the state alone is suf- 
ficient; but in history we come into touch with the condi- 
tions on which the state rests, and which mould it and move 
it. To understand fully, however, their mode of operation 
it is necessary to go beyond history and to find an analysis 
of these conditions. History may show that the state is not 
a mystical Idea developing in history, that it is not creative, 
that it is rather a product of constant adjustment to forces 
of various kinds, and there is no reason to regard it as at 
any time a perfect adjustment, for that would imply that 
man possessed a full and accurate knowledge of the causal 
operation of the factors to which the state had to adjust 
itself; it cannot be granted that even now such knowledge is 
possessed. Yet it is such knowledge that constitutes an 
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indispensable means to a solution of the problem of the 
relation between the state and social organisations, and 
without such knowledge it is practically useless to attempt 
a rearrangement of groups. In the absence of accurate 
knowledge of the conditions, there is no surety that the old 
causes will not lead to eruptions as of old. 

The state first begins in an effort to effect an organisation 
capable of undertaking the tasks of the old kinship organi- 
sation, as well as additional tasks arising out of fresh condi- 
tions and leading to the breakdown of the old group on 
account of its inability to deal with them. This inability 
was due to the principles on which the group was based or 
which held it together. The fresh conditions were due to 
man's growing power over nature — the development of 
agriculture, of arts and crafts, of trade and commerce — 
accompanied by increasing population and wars of conquest. 
These constitute the type of forces which fashion the type 
of social organisation, — the state as well as other types. 
Out of them arise problems which man seeks to solve by 
evolving some kind of group organisation. The influence 
of such forces in moulding the type of social organisation 
can be seen in Greece, Rome, The Feudal State, the 
Mediaeval City-State, and the Modern State. 

The long history of Rome shows a very varying and a 
very complex political life. It is she who evolved the con- 
ception of sovereignty which is more or less that accepted in 
modern times. The development and expansion of Rome 
depended upon one important condition, and that was the 
Roman conception of the state as a public thing, as a kind of 
corporation having common property and rights. It was 
not the property of any one person, nor was it divisible 
amongst a number of individuals; it could not be broken up 
and shared out. It was one and indivisible; and even the 
Emperors retained this conception. In virtue of this the 
state could grow and expand, being free from the constant 
divisions to which the Feudal monarchs subjected their 
kingdoms. What, however, is of more direct importance 
here is the development of the idea of sovereignty. Such an 
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idea rests upon the idea of unity; and it was in virtue of the 
Roman idea of the state that the idea of sovereignty could 
evolve in association with it. Where the sense of unity is 
lacking the basis for sovereignty is wanting; and where the 
unity comes to be or requires to be more and more empha- 
sised sovereignty is being emphasised and exercised, and 
that means domination. That was what came about in 
Rome; and it was necessitated by social conditions. 

The Roman mind was pre-eminently practical. Roman 
expansion proceeded at first not by way of domination, but 
by way largely of treaty or convention whereby conquered 
cities and peoples came within a kind of confederate union. 
The social structure and the political and religious preju- 
dices of the conquered were respected; and no attempt was 
made to secure uniformity by imposing the Roman social 
structure and Roman law, custom and religion. The exten- 
sion of Roman citizenship, as a result of the demand of the 
cities and people themselves raised the problem of their 
relation to Rome; and Rome met it by means of the idea of a 
municipality. She made the latter a unit in her system of 
government, carving out wherever it was possible new 
municipalities in freshly conquered territory. In this way 
she was able to reconcile the sovereignty of the state with a 
considerable degree of local autonomy and of freedom of 
association; she showed how a decentralisation of powers 
could be effected over a large area while yet unity could be 
secured. The sovereignty of the state was there, but it was 
not emphasised as the unity was not emphasised; and in 
consequence there was no opposition between the state and 
its subordinate parts. But Rome ignored or was ignorant 
of the operation of the factors which lay at the foundation 
of her social life. The building up of her great organisation 
created agricultural and financial chaos throughout her 
boundaries. Under the stress of conditions — economic and 
social — the Central Authority is compelled to interfere 
both in its own interests and in those of its municipalities. 
More and more does power pass from the municipalities into 
the hands of that Authority and become exercised directly 
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by it or its agents. The autonomy of the cities is invaded 
by state officials; in time their liberty disappears and they 
fall into decay; and all is done for the sake of order and the 
safety of the state. The latter, to save itself, has to sacri- 
fice its constituents, and unity is asserted at the expense of 
the different parts. Not merely is this the case with the 
municipalities, but the same fate befalls all forms of asso- 
ciation. Associations had existed freely down to 64 B. C; 
but the changed social conditions react on them and bring 
them into conflict with the Central Authority. They are 
subjected to harsh treatment, are saddled with heavy 
burdens, lose their freedom, and gradually decay. The 
unity characteristic of the state, at first not marked on 
account of the existence of autonomous municipalities 
and of free associations, stands bare in its nakedness. 
Emphasis is now placed upon that unity and its indivisi- 
bility; and it is maintained that "it was impossible to 
divide the indivisible, that the body of the state is one, and 
could therefore only be ruled by the mind of one man." 
The Emperor comes to represent the indivisible state, and 
its powers are vested in him. 

The rise of the modern "sovereign state" means in the 
same way as in Rome an emphasis upon unity, and it is the 
insistence upon unity that constitutes the essential feature 
of sovereignty. To bring about this unity and to make it 
effective a process of centralisation had to be set going 
whereby all power was removed from the many separate and 
independent bodies — Church, Feudal Estate, Towns, Gilds 
and so on, and concentrated in the hands of one central 
authority. All bodies that might be a menace to this 
unification had to be rooted out. A point of interest to note 
in connection with this development is that all power was 
not vested in the state from all eternity; power at first lay 
elsewhere and the state had to acquire its power; but, hav- 
ing acquired it, it then claimed to be the source of all 
power, and whatever powers are possessed or exercised by 
other bodies or persons are declared to be derived from the 
state, or to the concessions on the part of the state. Sover- 
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eignty is something acquired or achieved; and it is acquired, 
so far as history shows, not because of any a priori rights 
attaching to it, but because of certain empirical conditions. 
It is for this reason important for the understanding of the 
question of sovereignty to see what conditions tended to 
bring about centralisation. An ambitious monarch may 
have been a factor; but it is doubtful if he could have 
effected successfully a complete centralisation through his 
own efforts. There were factors which he utilised, which 
favoured him, but which also set limits to him. In Eng- 
land a lead is given to the development of the unitary state; 
feudalism in its strict form was not established there, and 
that means a less severe contest between the opposing sides ; 
while use was also made of existing local institutions for 
purposes of administration instead of replacing them wholly 
by royal tribunals or royal officials. This made the process 
of unification more easy, but it also meant that the state in 
England was not so centralised as it was on the continent, 
and that its sovereignty was not so strongly emphasised. 
The aspect of domination was not so marked, and this 
tended to make the people more favourably disposed 
towards it. 

Of the forces favouring centralisation, religious and eco- 
nomic are most pronounced. On the side of religion the 
Church by its internal corruption was calling for reform, 
and by its oppressive exactions was alienating the sym- 
pathies of different rulers. The civil power found support 
from the religious reformers because they saw in it the only 
instrument that could be effectively used against the 
Church, and that in the interests of religion — not of the 
state itself — could bring about reforms in the Church. The 
reformers regarded a strong central authority as being nec- 
essary for their purpose. On the economic side a call was 
coming from trade and commerce for greater security within 
wider territorial areas. It is no longer sufficient to have a 
market-peace nor even peace-districts; it is necessary that 
the peace-districts be linked up and that the King's Peace 
extend to the whole area. Economic needs were urging to 
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political unity and were favouring the development of the 
unitary state. The same support was gained from the 
towns on account of the exactions made by the feudal lords 
and of the way in which their trade and manufactures were 
hampered by them. The towns turned to the king who, in 
his own interests, was prepared to give them protection 
against the feudal lords and whose "peace" was regarded as 
the best because the strongest, and as the most likely to 
favour the progress of their trade and manufactures. 

The development of the unitary state was thus favoured 
by the expectation that it would tend towards efficiency, 
order, peace, and prosperity. Behind the growth of monar- 
chical power was the idea that the interests of the monarch 
were indentical with the interests of his subjects. The 
monarchy expanded from lordship over personal domains to 
rulership over a country under the influence of the belief 
that it was to the interests of the monarch himself to look 
after the welfare of his realm. This implies that the policy 
of the monarch is also an expression of social policy, of what 
social conditions require. It was as a failure to realise this 
expectation that the monarchy was attacked. And this 
attack leads to a fresh and important stage of political de- 
velopment. The purpose underlying this development is 
to bring about the identity of political interest and social 
interest; it is to make the political organisation of such a 
nature that it can give effective expression to the complex 
social needs; and it is this idea which has led to the state's 
having the character which we at present know. For one 
thing, it is believed that there are difficulties and problems 
of so complex and universal a nature that only a general and 
comprehensive organisation like the state can deal with 
them. For this reason it has assumed various tasks such as 
Education, Public Health, Industrial Regulation, and so on. 
The important aspect of this development is a growing 
tendency towards centralisation — a tendency on the part of 
the state not merely to regulate conditions through its in- 
strument of law, but to engage directly in, or to manage 
(this is different from exercising legal control over), various 
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social and economic affairs; and the motive for this change 
has been the interest of the community in virtue of its being 
the most effective way, or perhaps the only way of securing 
that interest. There has arisen, however, the belief in 
modern times that there are certain human needs which 
cannot be effectively secured through political organisa- 
tion, and that the satisfaction of these needs can be left to 
the individuals concerned without the basis of the state 
being endangered. Hence, there has grown up and ex- 
panded freedom of association for religious, political, 
economic and other purposes* But in spite of this the state 
may at any time, if the circumstances require it, restrict 
such freedom, as it does personal liberty in time of war. 

III. History shows a close interaction between the state 
and social conditions. The powers which the state at any 
particular time assumes and exercises depend on an impulse 
which comes from the social life of the community; and that 
life is represented mainly by various types of associations 
with their different aims and activities. The rise of the 
unitary state rested upon an identity of interest between it 
and the elements which have become woven into its texture; 
so that the problem of the relation between the state and its 
subordinate groups is not primarily one of opposition or 
conflict. The strongly-marked unitary state arises either 
through the need of interfering to restore the efficiency of 
subordinate organisations which have become unable to 
fulfil their tasks and of assuming the burden of supplement- 
ing the deficiency, or through the need of providing condi- 
tions to give social and economic life room to develop. 
But the present problem of sovereignty seems to be due to 
an opposition between the state and social organisations. 
Hence, a prior question to be faced is, how has this opposi- 
tion arisen? This question turns upon the relative effi- 
ciency of the sides in the conflict. The assumption of in- 
creasing powers on the part of the state is a symbol of a 
growing defect in its foundations ; the symptoms are, on the 
one hand, increasing social chaos, and on the other, an 
ever-increasing amount of state-legislation, followed by 
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attempts at direct management. The latter represent an 
effort on the part of the state to make up for the inefficiency 
of the social machinery. The state has to justify itself by 
what it achieves, but so also must social organisations. 
It may be that the causes which have rendered social organ- 
isations unable to fulfil their tasks are also causes which 
are doomed to render the state impotent. The state does 
not possess a mystic source of knowledge or wisdom which 
is not accessible to its subordinate groups and citizens; and 
if the difficulty is really due to lack of knowledge of causes, 
there is no reason to expect the state to succeed where its 
citizens and social organisations have failed. It is their 
mutual failure, the failure of the state to achieve what was 
expected of it in order to make up for failure elsewhere that 
has brought about the opposition between the two sides. 
They have begun to quarrel. It may safely be said that, if 
either side were doing efficiently what was required of it, 
there would be no quarrel. Both sides, having failed, 
indulge in mutual recriminations. Social organisations 
throw the blame upon the state — for instance, interference 
with liberty, heavy taxation, extravagant schemes, reckless 
policy, while statesmen protest that they are sincerely doing 
their best to deal with the situation. And there is no reason 
to doubt their sincerity. Their policy is not their own crea- 
tion, but is dictated to them by the social conditions repre- 
sented by the aims, the activities of social life, and the forces 
set in motion by these aims and activities. 

For this reason there is a defect in all views of sovereignty 
based on psychology; and the doctrine that sovereignty 
rests upon consent is a psychological treatment of sover- 
eignty just as much as the doctrine based on groups-psy- 
chology is. It is advisable to guard against expecting too 
much from group-psychology. Psychology, even of a 
group, is a product ; it is an effect brought about by condi- 
tions of various kinds. The creation of a collective will is 
effected by factors which are not psychological. Psy- 
chology may show that the "core of the group process is 
creating," that it is "acting and reacting," that it is dif- 
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ferentiating and integrating. 2 But it must be remembered 
that psychology deals with mental phenomena and not with 
with the objective conditions which may have helped to 
make these phenomena what they are and to which the 
mind has to react. Psychology leaves unsolved the ques- 
tion of the causal operation of the forces with which man has 
to contend, and the problem of the material or of the mech- 
anism which will effect integration or unification. A re- 
organisation of society, assuming it to be necessary, is not 
merely a mental process; it is not even primarily a mental 
process ; it ip primarily a question of ends and of knowledge 
of causes whereby ends are attained or defeated. The 
basis of sovereignty is not any mental process, is not psy- 
chological; the psychological element involved is itself an 
effect, is itself conditioned. 

The doctrine that sovereignty rests upon consent of men 
seems at first simple and clear, but it contains a certain 
obscurity. It implies a distinction between governors and 
governed, which, on the theory of popular sovereignty, is a 
little difficult to understand, and its relevance to the real 
problem of sovereignty at the present day is not quite clear. 
Sovereignty is an attribute of the state, and the governors 
are not the state. The governors may be cast aside and re- 
placed, while the sovereignty of the state is continuous. 
Not in any case do the governors exactly create law; social 
tendencies mark out the lines along which legislation must 
go. But the doctrine of Consent is also a psychological 
doctrine. It presupposes a conflict within the state. There 
is an opposition of wills implied, and such an opposition, as 
well as a conflict of loyalties, is a psychological conflict. 
That conflict reflects conflicting social conditions or ten- 
dencies — objective in their nature, and the former conflict 
is not prior to, but an effect of, the latter. The primary 
problem is, through an analysis of the conditions on which 
human life rests, to discover the causes which lead to con- 
flicts between different wills, and which, through that psy- 

2 M. P. Follet, The New State, p. 33 and passim. 
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etiological factor, give rise to a problem of sovereignty. 
The latter problem has its source in social conditions, and 
no psychological solution can be final, or will continue to be 
effective, so long as the causes of the psychological factor 
remain operative. 

The difference between a psychological solution and a 
solution based upon objective factors and upon a knowledge 
of causes may be illustrated by a reference to a solution of 
labour difficulties proposed in certain quarters. That solu- 
tion is "control of industry" by Labour. This can be re- 
garded only as a psychological solution, for all that is in- 
volved is only a matter of psychology. It gives Labour a 
consciousness of being in control without giving any guar- 
antee that that of which it assumes control can be altered or 
made to produce results different from what have been pro- 
duced in the past. The assumption implied in the solution 
is that what is wrong is merely a matter of control, that 
industry has been manipulated for private ends, that in it 
an anti-social will has been operative; and that is a belief 
which has extended to politics and has similarly led to a 
demand for a more effective popular control in political 
affairs. To prove the existence of such a sinister hand 
either in industry or in politics is a matter of extreme diffi- 
culty; but it is not necessary to make the assumption, much 
less to prove it. Impersonal forces may so operate as to 
produce the appearance of human volition and may be suf- 
ficient to account for apparent design. The control which 
is demanded in industry as in politics is administrative 
power. The latter does admit of degrees of efficiency; but 
there is no reason to believe that in the hands of Labour it 
will be more efficient than in the hands of private directors. 
It may be that it is not merely a question of control, but a 
question of what is controlled. It may be that a defect lies 
in what is to be controlled; and a change of personnel in the 
administration will lead to different or more efficient results 
only if the new personnel brings along with it a fresh knowl- 
edge as to how the defect is to be put right. A mere change 
of personnel does not bring about a change in the causal 
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operation of forces; it is necessary that the forces be acted 
upon, and that presupposes knowledge of their nature. 
Without such knowledge change of control produces only a 
psychological effect. 

The question of control, however, is very important in 
connection with the problem of sovereignty, for it is here 
that the fundamental difficulty in the latter problem is to be 
found. But it is necessary to distinguish between admin- 
istrative power, and control of policy. The question of 
policy is a vital one in connection with any theory of the 
state. In it is to be found the core of the problem of sov- 
ereignty, of the problem of the relation between the state 
and social organisations, and of the problem of the relation 
between states. Who determines policy? It is not enough 
to say that it is governments, for they rise and fall, and that 
means their policy must conform to something beyond 
themselves. Politicians do not create policy, they formu- 
late it ; but its basis lies beyond politics. The policy of any 
state is a continuation of the social life and is an attempt to 
solve the problems which the conditions, aims, and organ- 
isation of social life create. For a state to pursue a policy 
(either deliberately or through ignorance) that is not firmly 
rooted in the existing and accepted conditions of its social 
life will bring about its collapse. Given certain conditions, 
certain social and economic tendencies, a state cannot avoid 
adopting and pursuing a certain policy, if it is going to pre- 
serve its existence. But policy which is thus forced upon 
the state moulds the nature of the state. In order to give 
effect to its policy it must adopt certain means, organise it- 
self in a particular manner, and arrogate to itself certain 
powers. In virtue of this it assumes a certain character, 
which history shows to change from time to time. The 
state historically moves between the monistic and the 
pluralistic type. History shows that the state is not uni- 
versally monistic; but it also shows that it is not necessarily 
only pluralistic. The degree to which it approximates to 
either type depends on its policy and the execution of that 
policy. The actual state may be considerably different 
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from what either a political monism or a political pluralism 
holds the state to be; and when there is a reaction, accom- 
panied by criticism, against the monistic state, it is neces- 
sary to be clear as to whether a political theory or the actual 
state is in question. 

The state, consequently, is to be regarded as continually 
varying in its relations to social organisations and to indi- 
viduals. It is an adaptation to definite circumstances and 
problems that confront it ; it is organised to give effect to a 
policy. At one time there may be a need for centralisation, 
for domination, as during a war; at other times there may 
be a call for decentralisation, non-interference by the state, 
and freedom. The question of sovereignty thus turns very 
much upon the question of means, including general organi- 
sation, for facing the problems. Given the problems and 
the need of a certain policy, abstract, sentimental or ethical 
considerations can play little part in deciding what powers 
the state should or should not assume. There is only one 
test — that of efficiency — in solving the problems presented. 
Compulsion to obey its orders, even if individuals find com- 
pliance with these orders contrary to their conscience, may 
be a necessary means in the execution of its policy. If such 
action of the "sovereign state" is to be criticised, the at- 
tack must be directed to the basis of the policy of the state. 
Ethical feeling or sentiment will not prevent the operation 
of causes, if the causes are not themselves dealt with; and 
it is futile to allow a problem to arise and to exist, while 
refusing to admit the means to an attempted solution. 
Everything points to the bitter reality of the problems con- 
fronting the state — cost of living, unemployment, war and 
peace. An attack upon the "sovereign state" will have to 
justify itself either by attacking these problems at their 
roots and so rendering the objectionable powers of the state 
unnecessary, or else by showing that social organisations 
are themselves capable of solving these problems. Social 
organisations, as they are, have not shown this capacity, 
and that is why the "sovereign state" has been called upon 
to solve them. In fact, as they are, they are the source of 
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the problems of the state ; their nature determines the nature 
of the state, and necessitates the concentration of power in 
the state. The alternatives, accordingly, open to those 
attacking the "sovereign state" are reducible to one task — 
that of discovering the ultimate root of the problems re- 
quiring solution and leading to an opposition between the 
state and social organisations. This, however, does not 
necessarily mean that it is merely a matter of organisation, 
of developing a collective will, of evolving a group-organi- 
sation. That may prove to be quite unimportant or, at any 
rate, of secondary importance. It is necessary to under- 
stand why the "sovereign state" has assumed such propor- 
tions and why its "sovereignty" is so strongly emphasised; 
and that understanding lies in the discovery of the causes 
operative in the material of which social life is built and in 
the control of such causes — for man seeks causes in order 
to control them. Then the problem of sovereignty may be 
nearer a solution. 
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